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Mikhail Gorbachev’s dynamic, innovative foreign policy 
has evoked a major reaction in most parts of the world, but 
nowhere has the response been as sympathetic — and as active 
— as in Western Europe. Indeed, the Soviet leader may have 
more support in Western Europe than at home, where the 
Soviet population has yet to experience the material benefits 
of perestroika. The enthusiastic reception that the West Ger- 
man public gave him on his recent trip to Bonn indicates just 
how popular he is in Western Europe. Moreover, West Ger- 
man Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher’s plea to “take 
Gorbachev at his word” and actively assist the Soviet Union 
in its economic and political reform process has been echoed 
by most West European leaders. They believe that a stronger, 
economically more viable Soviet Union — one in which 
perestroika has succeeded — will enhance Western security. 

Since 1985, the Kremlin has upgraded Western Europe to 
a foreign policy priority, stressing conciliation over confron- 
tation. Gorbachev has indicated that the Soviet Union no 
longer regards Western Europe as a potential antagonist, but 
rather as a long-term cooperative partner in the development 
of anew, pan-European order, one in which military force will 
play a diminishing role and where the United States’ future 
remains unclear. 

The revived Soviet interest in Western Europe and new 
vigor in Moscow’s activities represent a significant change in 
Soviet policy, an acknowledgement that the momentum to- 
ward European integration is gaining speed and that a more 
united Western Europe will be a formidable economic and 
political force in the twenty-first century. Gorbachev and his 
advisers realize that if the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
fail to take full cognizance of developments in Western Eu- 
rope, they will become increasingly disadvantaged economi- 
cally and their reform programs could be jeopardized. Thus, 


the new Soviet policy toward Western Europe is oriented 
toward developing closer bilateral ties with the most important 
members of the European Community (EC) as well as culti- 
vating multilateral links with the EC and other West European 
organizations. If the Soviet Union were fully to realize its goals 
of securing the maximum economic benefits from the process 
of European integration without endangering the political 
stability of the Council for Mutual Economic Assistance 
(CMEA) nations, then relations between NATO and the War- 
saw Pact, and within these two alliance systems would cer- 
tainly change. The political — if not the geographical — map 
of Europe would in the future look rather different than it does 
today. 

Gorbachev’s initiatives toward individual West European 
countries and toward the EC have been numerous. In seeking 
to differentiate words from actions and determine whether 
indeed the Kremlin has a strategy toward Western Europe, it 
is necessary to look at the Brezhnev legacy, “new thinking” 
and Western Europe, new elements in Soviet policy, elements 
of continuity with the past, and future prospects. 

Several important questions arise from this examination 
of Soviet policies: to what extent have Soviet interests and 
policies changed? Do they represent a long-term strategy or 
are they essentially ad hoc responses to short-term opportuni- 
ties? What are the implications of these policies for Soviet 
relations with both halves of Europe and with the U. S.? 


The Brezhnev Legacy 


One of the hallmarks of “new thinking” in Soviet domes- 
tic and foreign policy is to attribute most of the ills of Soviet 
society and its negative image abroad to the mistakes of the 
“era of stagnation,” the code-word for the Brezhnev era. 
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Gorbachev, foreign minister Eduard Shevardnadze and vari- 
ous foreign policy experts have claimed that the discrepancy 
between the USSR’s peace-loving rhetoric and its actual mil- 
itary buildup beyond all reasonable requirements of national 
Seo had damaged its image in the West by the early 
1980s. Despite the successes of détente, Soviet policy toward 
Western Europe was faltering at the end of the Brezhnev era 
because of the deployment of SS-20 missiles and the invasion 
of Afghanistan. 

Nevertheless, even during the chilliest periods of East- 
West superpower tensions, there was an abiding West Euro- 
pean interest in maintaining the gains of European détente of 
the 1970s. The legacy that Gorbachev inherited, therefore, 
contrary to what some Soviet commentators claim, was not 
entirely negative. During the Brezhnev era, the Soviet Union 
expanded its contacts with Western Europe and increased 
economic and political cooperation in a number of areas. In 
essence, Gorbachev only resumed a dialogue with Western 
Europe that had atrophied in the early 1980’s because of the 
weakness of the Kremlin leadership. 

Brezhnev’s most important achievement in Western Eu- 
rope was the normalization of relations with the Federal Re- 
public of Germany (FRG), largely on Soviet terms.” When 
Willy Brandt became Chancellor in 1969, he reversed two 
decades of West German policy by agreeing to accept the 
postwar geographical status quo in Europe, with de facto 
recognition of the German Democratic Republic (GDR). The 
Soviet Union secured not only the diplomatic recognition of 
Eastern Europe from the FRG; it also gained economic bene- 
fits from the rapprochement. West Germany became the 
USSR’s largest trading partner in the capitalist world, entering 
into a variety of long-term compensation deals with Moscow, 
and increasingly disagreed with the United States over East- 
West trade and technology transfer.” By the end of the 1970s, 
West German public opinion was irreversibly committed to 
détente. 

One reason for the positive German evaluation of détente 
was that it brought the FRG concrete results. Inter-German 
relations were normalized and developed quite actively during 
the 1970s. The Soviet Union, over the initial protests of the 
GDR, was willing to permit closer human and political ties 
between the two Germanies, largely because they were eco- 
nomically beneficial for CMEA as a whole.* But the Kremlin 
also realized that the promise of closer inter-German ties is 
one of its main bargaining levers with Bonn. After all, the key 
to German reunification lies in Moscow, not Washington. 


During the Brezhnev era, ties with other West European 
countries fluctuated. Franco-Soviet relations had reached their 
high point under General Charles de Gaulle, when he removed 
France from NATO’s integrated military command in 1966 
and became the first Western head of state to make an official 
visit to the Soviet Union, thereby ending the USSR’s postwar 
international isolation. Although Franco-Soviet relations de- 
teriorated after de Gaulle’s fall — in part because the Soviet 
Union was more interested in normalizing relations with the 
FRG — they improved under President Giscard d’Estaing, 
who, by 1980, was one of the few Western statesmen vocally 
committed to maintaining détente. His successor, the socialist 
Francois Mitterrand, adopted a much tougher stance toward 
Moscow when he came into office in 1981.° 

Soviet policy toward Western Europe had focused mainly 
on cultivating bilateral ties. But under Brezhnev, Moscow 
increasingly was forced to deal with the EC. The Kremlin had 
criticized the EC from its founding as an ephemeral capitalist 
institution beset by internal and transatlantic contradictions 
and had refused to recognize it. Brezhnev, however, modified 
Soviet policy toward the Common Market and talks between 
the EC and CMEA began in 1975, although they were sporadic 
and unproductive. 

A major achievement of the Brezhnev era was the con- 
vening of the Conference on Security and Cooperation in 
Europe (CSCE) and the conclusion of the Helsinki Final Act 
in 1975. In the first few years following Helsinki, it appeared 
that the Soviet Union had made considerable gains from CSCE 
because it secured, via Baskets One and Two, the recognition 
of Eastern Europe’s borders and a commitment to greater 
East-West economic ties, while largely ignoring the human 
rights provisions of Basket Three. But since the last years of 
the Brezhnev era and certainly in the 1980s, the West seems 
to have made significant gains in securing human rights con- 
cessions in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. 

In the latter part of the 1970s, the Kremlin benefited from 
increasing public unrest over the presence of American nu- 
clear weapons in Western Europe, particularly in the FRG. 
Contrary to some Western claims that the Soviet Union had 
founded and was bankrolling anti-nuclear groups in Western 
Europe, the evidence suggests that these groups largely arose 
out of domestic conditions and as a response to some ill-ad- 
vised U.S. pronouncements on nuclear arms policy. The So- 
viet Union was, however, able to appeal to the peace groups 
to plead its case against deployment of U.S. missiles in Europe 
to counter the Soviet SS-20’s. 
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Nevertheless, by the mid-1980s, Soviet attempts to pre- 
vent the deployment of Pershing and Cruise missiles had 
failed, despite public opposition. Moscow responded by criti- 
cizing the new Christian Democratic Chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
virtually suspending relations with West Germany, and in 
1984 by preventing GDR leader Erich Honecker from paying 
what would have been a historic state visit to the FRG. 

The decline of détente with Western Europe ultimately 
had an adverse effect on Soviet relations with Eastern Europe. 
The East Europeans had a larger economic and political stake 
in détente than did the Soviet Union, and in the mid-1980s they 
increasingly objected to the freeze on East-West relations. 
Thinly-veiled polemics over the special role of smaller states 
in the détente process broke out between the Soviet Union and 
some of its allies, notably the GDR and Hungary. By the time 
Gorbachev came to office, many of Brezhnev’s achievements 
in Western Europe had been undermined, causing problems 
for Moscow’s ties with both halves of Europe. 


The European Common House 


Europe has occupied a central position in the development 
and articulation of Gorbachev’s foreign policy concepts. The 
essence of new thinking, according to the Soviet leader, “‘is 
very simple: nuclear war cannot be a means of achieving 
political, economic, ideological or any other goals.” The 


major components of new thinking are: the renunciation of the 
international class struggle, a broadened definition of security 
beyond the purely military, the recognition of the interdepend- 
ence of nations, a defensive military doctrine, an admission 
that a future war in Europe is impossible, an implicit renunci- 
ation of the “Brezhnev doctrine” in Eastern Europe and a stress 
on the need for each individual East European country to 
determine its own path to development.’ 

Whereas Soviet new thinking on relations with Eastern 
Europe is still somewhat tentative — no doubt because it is the 
most sensitive and potentially explosive issue for Soviet for- 
eign policy — Soviet thinking on Western Europe has been 
more explicitly articulated. The heart of the new concept is a 
phrase that Gorbachev took from Brezhnev — “Europe, our 
common home,” nash obshchii dom. The Soviet Union, ac- 
cording to this outlook, is a European power sharing common 
historical and cultural roots with the continent. Moreover, if 
Europe is a common home, there can be a variety of connec- 
tions between its Eastern and Western rooms, encouraging 
those who want to overcome the division of the continent, or 
at least mitigate its worst aspects. A few basic questions 
underlie the discussion: What type of bridge should there be 
between the Eastern and Western parts of the house? Who has 
the keys to the front doors and the rooms within? And can the 
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United States lease a room as a permanent lodger within one 
of the Western apartments, or is it only a temporary tenant? 

Needless to say, the answers to these questions are not 
entirely clear, because the common home concept is protean 
and is still taking shape. According to two Foreign Ministry 
officials, “the system of security in Europe will evidently still 
long be based on the existence of two military blocs. Greater 
security will be achieved by adjusting their relations rather 
than by disbanding them.”® Politburo member and Gorbachev 
advisor Aleksandr Yakovlev, however, has suggested some- 
what cryptically that many of the Eastern rooms in the com- 
mon home could be furnished in the Finnish style.’ In the early 
1980’s there was concern in the United States that Western 
Europe might become “Finlandized.” Now, it appears, the 
Soviet Union would not rule out Eastern Europe becoming 
“Finlandized.” There is also some ambiguity on the role of the 
United States, reflecting what must be an ongoing debate in 
the Soviet foreign policy establishment. Initially, there was 
emphasis on reducing the U.S. presence in the common home. 
Now, most officials and scholars accept that the United States 
will remain a European power, even though some claim that 
Washington itself does not want this role.!° The June 1989 
joint declaration signed by Gorbachev and Kohl in Bonn 
explicitly states that the United States and Canada “have their 
place” in the common European home. 

The idea of a common European house is vague enough 
to appeal to a broad section of European public opinion. It has 
been endorsed by most West European leaders, because it 
offers the prospect of a more relaxed atmosphere on the 
divided continent, and it reinforces the importance of the 
CSCE process. 

One of the major reasons for stressing closer inter-Euro- 
pean ties is Gorbachev’s desire to create an environment more 
conducive to East-West economic and technological ex- 
changes. He has acknowledged that if the Soviet Union cannot 
overcome its technological backwardness and develop a truly 
modern economy, it will no longer be a superpower in the 
twenty-first century. Domestic perestroika and the transfer of 
resources from the military to the civilian sector are essential 
to this process; but the Soviet Union also needs greater eco- 
nomic interaction with the West. The idea of a common 
European home is largely motivated by the desire to encourage 
significantly greater West European economic involvement in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. It is also designed to 
persuade the Europeans to use their influence in Washington 
in favor of a more accomodating American policy toward the 
USSR. Gorbachev has stressed the flexibility of the architec- 
ture of the common home, and his rhetoric toward Western 
Europe has become conciliatory. He takes the CSCE process 
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more seriously than did his predecessors. Soviet new thinking 
has already changed the climate of expectations in Europe. 


The INF Agreement 


One of the most visible examples of a change in Soviet 
policy toward Western Europe (even though technically it 
involved an agreement with the United States) was the Decem- 
ber 1987 treaty eliminating intermediate-range nuclear weap- 
ons in Europe. This involved significant Soviet concessions, 
specifically the delinking of INF and the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, the exclusion of the French and British nuclear 
deterrents from calculations, and the acceptance of intrusive 
on-site verification procedures for the first time in any East- 
West arms control agreement. By compromising on issues that 
previously were deemed non-negotiable, Gorbachev signalled 
that the Soviet Union was seriously interested in arms control. 

In the long run, the Soviet Union may well reap benefits 
from these INF concessions. From an economic point of view, 
the INF treaty will not involve the transfer of significant 
resources from the military to the civilian economy. Politi- 
cally, however, the INF treaty has enhanced Gorbachev’s 
popularity in Western Europe, cementing his image as a sin- 
cere proponent of peace and disarmament, and has reinforced 
his campaign for the denuclearization of Europe. Even though 
some European governments were initially skeptical about the 
agreement, their publics were by and large enthusiastic. 
Through the INF treaty, Gorbachev has largely undone the 
damage of the Brezhnev era and reversed the image of a Soviet 
Union inexorably bent on an endless military buildup. 

Moreover, the INF agreement has exacerbated disagree- 
ments within NATO over the future of short-range nuclear 
weapons modernization. The May 1989 NATO compromise 
— offering to negotiate an agreement on reductions in short- 
range weapons and postponing their modernization if the 
Soviets first agree to substantial conventional cuts at the 
Vienna arms negotiations — has, for the time being, de-esca- 
lated the conflict between the FRG and its major allies. How- 
ever, these disagreements could flare up in the future. Lu 

Since the INF treaty, Gorbachev has made further unilat- 
eral arms reductions: the December 1988 announcement of a 
cutback of 500,000 troops and 10,000 tanks — some of which 
already have been withdrawn from Eastern Europe — and the 
May 1989 pledge to remove unilaterally 500 short-range mis- 
siles from Eastern Europe. These initiatives have diminished 
the European belief in the existence of a Soviet military threat 
and have intensified conflicts within NATO over how to 
respond to Soviet moves. The INF treaty and subsequent arms 
reduction proposals have, therefore, created a political climate 
in Europe more favorable than it has ever been to East-West 
cooperation on a variety of levels. 


The Federal Republic of Germany 


The Soviet Union has revived its détente with the Federal 
Republic of Germany, restoring it to the position of its most 
important interlocutor in Western Europe. Gorbachev did not 
initially rush to improve ties with Bonn, but waited until 
Chancellor Kohl was re-elected in January 1987 to resume 
regular, high-level contacts. By then, the Kremlin decided that 
it had nothing to gain by continuing to cold-shoulder the 
government. The Christian Democrat-Free Democrat coali- 
tion would be in power for another four years, and if 
Gorbachev was truly interested in pursuing a more dynamic 
policy toward Western Europe, West Germany remained the 
key country politically and economically, especially given 
France’s continuing restraint toward Moscow. Moreover, the 
West Germans had for some time signalled that they wanted 
to improve their ties with the Soviet Union and Eastern Eu- 
rope. 

The upgrading of relations involved visits to Moscow by 
the FRG leadership including the December 1987 trip by 
Franz-Josef Strauss, the conservative Bavarian leader who 
was an inveterate anti-communist. Strauss returned from Mos- 
cow proclaiming that it was no longer necessary to fear an 
“offensive, aggressive intention” from the Soviet Union. With 
this rejection of the idea of a Soviet threat, there was a 
consensus among all major political parties that West Ger- 
many should cooperate with the Soviet Union. The improve- 
ment in West German-Soviet relations was graphically 
evident in Gorbachev’s first summit in the FRG in June 1989, 
where he spoke of a “qualitatively new” era in ties between 
Bonn and Moscow. 

The bilateral German-Soviet relationship is, of course, 
intimately connected to the trilateral relationship between 
Moscow, East Berlin and Bonn. The Kremlin has always 
sought to use the carrot of closer inter-German ties to remind 
Bonn that, if it wants its Deutschlandpolitik to bear fruit, it 
must pursue cooperative ties with Moscow. In a major gesture 
to the FRG in 1987, the Soviet Union permitted Erich Honec- 
ker to visit the FRG. With Gorbachev in power, the East 
German desire to maintain détente no longer challenged Soviet 
power in Eastern Europe. Indeed, the Soviets were satisfied 
with the visit, since it reinforced the existence of two German 
states and increased Honecker’s own profile. 

Any revival of Soviet-West German relations inevitably 
raises concerns about the future of the German question. 
Indeed, Gorbachev and his advisors have, from time to time, 
dropped tantalizing hints about the future of Germany. Re- 
cently, Valentin Falin, head of the Central Committee’s Inter- 
national Department and a German expert, claimed that a 
reunited Germany “‘would not worry Moscow.” And during 
his final press conference in Bonn, Gorbachev said, in answer 
to a question about the Berlin Wall, that “nothing was eter- 
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nal.” Despite these occasional intimations of a changed 
Soviet policy on Germany, there is no solid evidence that 
Gorbachev and his advisors have renounced the traditional 
Soviet policy of favoring the existence of two German states. 


The European Community 


Soviet policy toward a united Europe has significantly 
changed in the past four years. Soviet scholars have re-evalu- 
ated the three-decade old view of the EC as weak and doomed 
to fail. They stress that the Community, especially after the 
introduction in 1992 of a single European market, will become 
a dynamic, technologically powerful group of countries, po- 
tentially competitive with the United States and Japan. 13 The 
Soviets not only take seriously the process of economic inte- 
gration — they also realize that closer political and security 
cooperation through the framework of the West European 
Union are bound to follow the development of the Single 
Market. !4 They have belatedly realized that European integra- 
tion represents the wave of the future. 

In June 1988, the EC and the CMEA signed an agreement. 
Although falling short of de jure recognition, it is a formal 
mutual acknowledgement within a framework agreement. It 
has already opened the way for direct treaty talks between the 
EC and Hungary and the EC and other CMEA members. The 
Soviet Union has also begun negotiations with the EC on a 
bilateral agreement. Hungary has even voiced an interest in 
joining the Community, but that is clearly a question for the 
longer-term. 

The major reason for Gorbachev’s reversal of thirty years 
of Soviet non-recognition of the EC is the realization of the 
economic potential of post-1992 Europe and the fear that, if it 
fails to deal with the Community, CMEA may be at a great 
disadvantage after 1992. The Soviets would like to harness the 
economic and technological might of the EC to help CMEA 
manufactured exports become competitive on world markets, 
thereby lessening their dependence on raw material exports 
and increasing their hard currency earnings.” Although the 
Soviet Foreign Ministry’s approach to dealing with the EC 
remains ambivalent on a day-to-day basis, in the long run the 
USSR realizes that must change. Whatever its lingering reser- 
vations about the concept of European integration, and its 
preference for bilateral over multilateral contacts, it has no 
choice but to intensify ties with the EC if CMEA is to become 
economically viable on the world market. 
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The Soviet Union has re-evaluated its ties with all ele- 
ments of the political spectrum in Western Europe, including 
the Left, reassessing its view of socialists and social democrats 
and downgrading the role of communist parties. It has also 
adopted a more positive attitude toward “new social move- 
ments,” including anti-nuclear groups, environmental groups 
and other non-traditional parties, all part of the new thinking 
about the common problems of humanity that affect the globe. 

In upgrading the role of social democratic parties and 
reversing the traditional Soviet criticism of socialism, 
Gorbachev has continued a process begun during the Brezhnev 
era but discontinued toward its end. In July 1985, marking the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Seventh Comintern Congress, 
Pravda hailed the adoption of the popular front policy that 
encouraged cooperation between socialists and communists, 
signalling this change in Soviet policy. ic 

Under Gorbachev, Soviet scholars have revised their 
views of bourgeois democracy and its role within the capitalist 
system. They have commented positively on the domestic 
programs of social democratic parties and governments in 
Europe.!/ They have praised the foreign policy programs of 
the major parties, especially the West German Social 
Democatric Party (SPD), whose foreign policy, it is often 
noted, is very much in line with Gorbachev’s new thinking. !® 
Vitalii Zhurkin, Director of the Academy of Science’s Institute 
for Europe (founded under Gorbachev) attended the recent 
Congress of the Italian Socialist Party and spoke of an increas- 
ing convergence of Soviet and Italian socialist views on for- 
eign policy. Moreover, Zhurkin praised the socialists’ 
commitment to European integration and said that the Soviet 
Union supported the process, positions that, while endorsed 
by the Italian communists, are rejected by the French and 
Portuguese communists. ~ Soviet writers also advocate closer 
cooperation between socialists and communists in Europe and 
praise the Socialist International.”° 

One reason for this new emphasis is the realization that 
the West European communist parties are in decline. In the 
mid-1970s, the Italian, French and Spanish communist parties 
were gaining electoral support and it appeared likely that they 
would come to power in coalition governments. When this 
finally happened in France, from 1981-84, the communists lost 
credibility as they engaged in a variety of dialectical gymnas- 
tics in order to support both the Soviet Union and President 
Mitterrand. The French communists have now become in- 
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creasingly marginal in French political life and the party is 
conflict-ridden and much less enamored of glasnost’ and 
perestroika than are people within the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. The Spanish Communist Party is also divided 
and declining and the Italian Communist Party has lost sup- 
port. It has also renounced democratic centralism and has 
adopted policies that call into question whether it can still be 
called communist in any recognizable sense of the word. 

The decline of communism and the rise of new social 
movements have led to a re-evaluation of the left in Europe 
and to the positive evaluation of the role of church-based 
anti-nuclear and ecological groups. This is now possible under 
Gorbachev because, since Chernobyl, discussion of environ- 
mental and ecological issues has burgeoned within the Soviet 
Union. The Kremlin no longer has to pursue the untenable 
policy of encouraging protests against Western ecological and 
nuclear power policies while maintaining that there is nothing 
to criticize in the Soviet Union. Moreover, the new social 
movements, like the European socialists, support Gorbachev’s 
1986 plan to rid the world of nuclear weapons and his other 
disarmament initiatives.”! Ultimately, the convergence of 
views between Gorbachev’s Russia and the broad spectrum of 
the West European left may create momentum for an interna- 
tional left-of-center movement that will transcend the tradi- 
tional struggle between the communist and socialist 
internationals. 


Economic Ties 


The Soviet Union has always been interested in economic 
ties with Western Europe and has pursued them quite actively. 
The economic relationship is complementary, involving the 
exchange of Soviet raw materials for finished Western goods. 
Under Brezhnev, East-West trade in Europe increased consid- 
erably, reaching its high point in the early 1980s. Even during 
the most tense political times, both the Soviet Union and 
Western Europe continued to pursue the economic relation- 
ship, and no West European country was willing to impose 
sanctions on the Soviet Union after Afghanistan. Gorbachev 
has continued past Soviet policy; but, unlike his predecessors, 
he has begun to reform the foreign trade sector in order to 
intensify economic ties with the West. 

Gorbachev’s focus is, of course, domestic economic re- 
form; but the international economic environment has made it 
particularly difficult for his reforms to succeed. The Soviet 
Union is, in international terms, a one-crop economy, with 
energy exports to the West providing seventy percent of Soviet 
hard currency earnings, and oil alone fifty-five percent. Nine 
months after Gorbachev came to power, oil prices began to 
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fall, plunging from twenty-eight dollars a barrel to below ten 
dollars in 1986, then rising, but continuing to be volatile. 
Moreover, shortly before the price collapse, the dollar began 
to fall against West European currencies. The Soviets sell their 
oil and gas in dollar-denominated currencies and purchase 
machinery primarily from the FRG, France and Japan, whose 
currencies have risen against the dollar. They were, therefore, 
doubly affected by the falling dollar. By some estimates, 
Moscow has lost up to sixty billion dollars in hydrocarbon 
revenues since 1985 because of falling oil prices. It also 
takes more oil sales to pay for machinery imports than before. 

Gorbachev tackled the foreign aspects of perestroika by 
introducing legislation designed to make Soviet goods more 
competitive internationally. The September 1986 Foreign 
Trade Law provided broader rights for Soviet enterprises to 
engage in cooperation with other CMEA countries and legal- 
ized joint ventures with the West. Other reforms have changed 
the top organization of the foreign trade apparatus and have 
decentralized decision-making in certain key areas.” 

A number of crucial questions about foreign trade remain 
unanswered: what is the relationship of internal to export 
prices? Will the ruble become convertible? Without radical 
changes in the pricing mechanism — currently Soviet export 
prices are determined by the world market, whereas domestic 
prices often bear little resemblance to supply and demand or 
to world market prices — it is difficult to see how the Soviets 
can make the ruble convertible or significantly increase their 
international economic participation, although they are press- 
ing to join the GATT and possibly the IMF. 

Gorbachev hopes that the new law on joint ventures will 
encourage the West to invest in the Soviet market. The major 
target of the new law is Western Europe, and several deals 
have been negotiated or are under discussion. Still, a number 
of problems have arisen. The Soviets want to use joint ventures 
to produce goods for export to the West to earn hard currency, 
but the European firms are more interested in producing for 
the Soviet market. Moreover, since no Soviet foreign trade 
organization has been able to negotiate independently for sixty 
years, there is some confusion about how a more decentralized 
system is supposed to function. Key issues of labor and man- 
agement remain unanswered — except on a deal-by-deal 
basis. A December 1988 decree on foreign trade attempted to 
address some of these problems in a more radical way than did 
previous legislation; but the obstacles to a significant increase 
in joint ventures, especially in heavy industry and high-tech- 
nology, remain. 

The major West European partner in Soviet joint ventures 
is Finland, followed closely by West Germany. It is clear that 
Gorbachev’s liberalization of the foreign trade system is pri- 
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marily aimed at the FRG, which has responded positively to 
Soviet economic initiatives. Moreover, West Germany has 
begun a program of training Soviet managers in Western 
business techniques. As Leonid Abalkin, Gorbachev’s chief 
economic advisor, said when asked what was most important 
for perestroika to succeed, “The most important thing came 
during Chancellor Kohl’s visit to Moscow, when he promised 
to train annually a thousand young Soviet industrial cadres in 
Germany in the techniques of Western business management. 
Germany will benefit from this, but we much more still.” 

Despite the renewed West European interest in economic 
ties with the Soviet Union, the prospects for major Soviet 
technological growth through Western imports are not encour- 
aging. East-West trade has stagnated during the past few years, 
largely because of falling oil preset and the outlook for the 
next few years is unfavorable. > Even though West German- 
Soviet trade rose last year, the growth was solely due to the 
increase in West German exports. Soviet imports fell. Despite 
a general West German interest in importing from the USSR, 
Soviet semi-finished and finished goods are not competitive 
in the German market.”° 

In order for Gorbachev’s reforms to work, the Soviet 
Union needs to improve its technological level so that it can 
produce manufactured goods that are competitive internation- 
ally. But there are limits to how effectively the economy can 
absorb and diffuse Western technology unless Gorbachev 
introduces far more radical domestic reforms than he already 
has. The systemic barriers within the Soviet Union to the 
domestic development of high technology also impede the 
USSR’s ability to utilize imported technology. Nevertheless, 
it is likely that Gorbachev will continue to pursue economic 
ties with Western Europe as the major hope for rapid techno- 
logical progress. 


Implications And Future Prospects 


There is much that is new, both in word and deed, in 
Soviet policy toward Western Europe: the stress on approach- 
ing Western Europe as a whole, the acceptance of the reality 
and durability of European integration, the improvement of 
bilateral relations with various countries, and the encourage- 
ment of closer East-West European links. The prospect after 
1992 of a single European market of 320 million people has 
had a major impact on Gorbachev’s thinking. 

There is, however, another dimension to Soviet policy 
toward Western Europe, namely the transatlantic one. Has this 
aspect of Soviet policy changed? A traditional Soviet goal has 
been to encourage fissures within the Atlantic alliance, to 
weaken Western unity. Gorbachev, Shevardnadze and others 
deny that they want to promote intra-NATO tensions or split 
the Western alliance. They claim that, in the new, interdepen- 
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dent world, it makes no sense to encourage problems within 
the Western alliance. 

So far, when one examines Gorbachev’s words and deeds, 
he appears to be following past Soviet policy, but with a 
changed emphasis. The Kremlin encourages splits within the 
Western alliance inasmuch as these splits are in the Soviet 
interest. But it favors West-West dialogue and cooperation if 
that best enhances Soviet security, and under Gorbachev there 
has been more stress on intra-Western cooperation. For 
instance, the Soviet Union was well served by the United 
States using its influence on its allies to accept the INF agree- 
ment, over their initial reservations. Similarly, Moscow has 
also benefited from the West European conviction that one 
should respond positively to Soviet feelers and take more 
initiatives in East-West cooperation and from the Europeans’ 
attempts to convince Washington to adopt this position. 

On the other hand, when it appears that the United States 
is committed to a position inimical to Soviet interests and one 
that the West Europeans also dislike, then Moscow will seek 
to encourage transatlantic splits. In the area of East-West 
technology transfer, for instance, where the United States and 
its allies have long been at loggerheads and where there are 
few prospects for compromise, the Kremlin upholds the Euro- 
pean position that restrictions should be lifted and encourages 
the Europeans to speak out against American domination of 
COCOM, the Paris-based committee that coordinates Western 
export control policy. In Cologne, for instance, Gorbachev 
described the “notorious COCOM list” as “anti-European.””/ 
In much of the writing on new thinking, there is criticism of 
American attempts to impose Washington’s will on Western 
Europe. 

This raises the question of Gorbachev’s views on a pos- 
sible U.S. withdrawal from Europe. Like his predecessors, he 
appears to favor a U.S. presence in Europe, because it stabi- 
lizes the situation and because a U.S. withdrawal would create 
a vacuum that might be filled by a much stronger and more 
unpredictable European military alliance. As Soviet Ambas- 
sador to Bonn Yulii Kvitsinskii recently told German journal- 
ists, Moscow prefers to see the FRG firmly anchored in the 
Western alliance because its withdrawal could inspire Eastern 
bloc countries to leave the Warsaw Pact, a move which might 
threaten four decades of peace in Europe.”® In the final anal- 
ysis, the U.S. presence guarantees for the Soviet Union a 
predictable, stable order in a divided Europe. 

The new Soviet administration, like its predecessors, has 
a dualistic attitude toward West European cooperation. De- 
spite the CMEA-EC agreement, the Kremlin remains suspi- 
cious of European integration if it creates a coherent political 
and military as well as economic alliance. An integrated 
Western Europe could present an attractive model for Eastern 
Europe, independent of the Soviet Union. It could also com- 
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plicate Soviet attempts to play one bilateral relationship off 
against the other, particularly Germany against France. By 
contrast, some aspects of European integration — particularly 
the current attempts to pursue a common policy of rapproche- 
ment with Moscow — serve Soviet interests quite well. 

New thinking, therefore, has not overcome traditional 
Soviet fears about a united West. It has, however, provided the 
theoretical basis for viewing West European cooperation with 
less suspicion. Gorbachev stresses the vaguely-defined notion 
of the Common European home without seriously calling into 
question the geographical status quo in Europe. Yet the polit- 
ical status quo in Eastern Europe has already begun to change, 
and this may ultimately have far-reaching implications for the 
interior and exterior design of the home. 

So far, the elements of dynamism and change in Soviet 
policy toward Western Europe do not amount to a totally 
coherent strategy; some aspects of Gorbachev’s policies are 
still evolving, partly as a response to developments in the West 
over which Gorbachev has no control. The Soviet leadership 
is still formulating its policy toward Western Europe as it 
gropes toward imbuing new thinking with concrete form. 

Even though Gorbachev’s policy is still evolving, it has 
already had a major impact in Western Europe and is prompt- 
ing a vigorous transatlantic debate on how the West should 
respond to Soviet moves. There have always been transatlantic 
disagreements over policy toward the Soviet Union. The cur- 
rent one focuses not on whether Gorbachev’s leadership is a 
positive development, but on how far to meet his proposals, 
how deeply involved economically the West should be with 
the East, and what the political-military future of NATO 
should be in an era of diminishing Soviet threat. There is also 
disagreement on how the West should prepare itself for 
Gorbachev’s possible failure. The major West European gov- 
ernments favor a concerted, coherent, active policy of rap- 
prochement. The United States is still formulating its policy, 
although it appears, by and large, to subscribe toa policy of 
encouraging change through rapprochement. Nevertheless, 
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there are differences within the NATO alliance over what 
Western policy should be. 

Gorbachev’s strategy toward Western Europe combines 
continuity and the more successful aspects of Brezhnev’s 
policies with a conceptually new approach toward intra-Euro- 
pean relations. It suggests that the Soviet Union is indeed 
modifying its definition of security to one less determined by 
the perceived need for military dominance and more accepting 
of the need for a variety of closer intra- European ties. It has 
its roots in a re-evaluation of European integration, but is also 
a response to short-term opportunities in Western Europe and 
challenges in Eastern Europe. The fundamental goal is to 
ensure the economic and political viability of Eastern Europe, 
maintain the division of the continent and protect Soviet 
security needs, although the assessment of these needs, espe- 
cially as concerns Soviet control over Eastern Europe, is 
changing. 

Soviet officials admit that the economic prospects for the 
construction of a common European home are much less 
promising than are the political, military and humanitarian. 
Yet the economic impulse behind Gorbachev’s European di- 
plomacy is pre-eminent. If the economic situation in CMEA 
continues to deteriorate, this could prompt new Soviet political 
or military initiatives in Western Europe to elicit Western 
assistance. These Soviet offers might find a more positive 
response in Western Europe than in the United States. Thus, 
the situation is sufficiently fluid to render the formulation of a 
united Western policy extremely difficult. 

Forty years ago, NATO’s first Secretary-General, Lord 
Ismay, explained that NATO was founded “to keep the Rus- 
sians out, the Americans in and the Germans down.” If Soviet 
policy continues along the lines laid down by Gorbachev, the 
alliance may have to re-examine all three aspects of this troika 
by the start of the next millenium. 
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